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REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  POLICIES  COMIvIITTEE 
OF  THE  HAWAII  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

December  10,  1930. 


Mr.  Frederick  R.  Frizelle,  President, 

Hawaii  Education  Association, 

Lihue,  Kauai. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  Committee  on  Educational  Policies  respectfully  submits 
the  following: 

This  committee’s  report  of  last  year  contained  a brief  state- 
ment approving  a number  of  constructive  positions  taken  by  the 
Hawaii  Education  Association  of  past  years.  These  positions  were 
on  the  need  (1)  for  a superintendency  responsible  to  a non-politic- 
al body,  board  or  commission;  (2)  for  continuity  of  personnel  in 
the  board  of  commissioners  established  by  means  of  overlapping 
appointments  and  a six-year  term;  (3)  for  further  unification  of 
the  administration  of  public  education;  (4)  for  the  unification 
of  health  education  in  the  Territory  under  the  supervision  of  a 
director  within  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  (5) 
for  the  establishment  of  free  public  kindergartens.  The  committee 
again  approves  these  positions.  We  wish  also  to  express  again  our 
hearty  approval  of  certain  changes  that  have  been  effected  or  are 
in  process  of  being  effected,  (1)  the  establishment  of  a Division 
of  Research  in  the  Department,  (2)  the  development  of  parent- 
teacher  associations,  (3)  the  development  of  library  facilities,  and 
(4)  the  development  of  extension  courses,  summer  session  of- 
ferings, and  other  opportunities  of  professional  education  for 
teachers  in  service,  x'^il  of  the  changes  mentioned,  prospective  and 
accomplished,  we  again  recommend  to  the  Association  for  its  ap- 
proval. 

Certain  other  matters,  treated  also  in  the  Committee’s  re- 
port of  last  year  and  adopted  at  the  1929  convention  of  the  As- 
sociation, require,  in  our  opinion,  further  consideration  this  year. 
These  matters  are  the  following:  (1)  the  scope  (or  limitations)  of 
free  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  Hawaii,  (2) 
adult  education  as  a part  of  the  program  of  public  education  in 
the  Territory,  (3)  the  further  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  (4)  the  program  of  education  of  teachers  for  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  problems  that  must  be 
solved  in  developing  proper  policies  for  handling  matters  of  this 
kind  in  the  Territory,  cannot  be  solved  wisely  mce  and  for  all; 
such  problems  will  continue  to  face  us  in  one  form  or  another. 
This  fact  makes  the  task  of  your  committee  ou  e of  studying  and 
proposing  policies  in  terms  of  guiding  principles  rather  than  in 
terms  of  detailed  particular  actions.  The  committee’s  additional 
considerations  this  year  of  problems  already  dealt  with,  are  jus- 
tified by  the  fact  that  further  study  has  been  made  of  underly- 
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mg  principles,  and  by  the  fact  also  that  these  matters  have  been 
approached  from  somewhat  different  angles.  Furthermore,  at  a 
time  when  a large  group  of  citizens,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii,  is  engaged  in  studying  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  schools  to  economic  life  in  Hawaii  with  a view  to  form- 
ing recommendations  for  legislation,  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
and  necessary  that  the  Territorial  organization  of  teachers  and 
school  administrators  should  express  itself  fuUy  and  frankly  upon 
the  matters  under  consideration. 

Our  recommendations  with  reasons  for  offering  them  follow: 

I THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  AND  INDUSTRY 

IN  HAWAII 

The  problem  confronting  the  people  of  Haw^aii,  which  at  the 
present  time  appears  to  call  especially  for  a study  of  the  relation 
between  the  schools  and  industry,  is  a very  complex  and  difficult 
one.  Many  factors  are  involved  and  many  values  are  at  stake. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  to  study  the 
problem  is,  we  are  confident,  performing  its  task  thoroughly,  with 
able  counsel  and  with  a most  earnest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Hawaii’s  citizenry  as  a whole.  Although  we  do  not  yet  know  what 
their  report  is  to  be,  we  are  pleased  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  that  committee  to  study  the  problem  of  the' 
relation  between  the  schools  and  industry  from  a comprehensive 
viewpoint  that  takes  in  a wide  range  of  the  values  iiivolved.  It  is 
this  point  of  view  that  has  seemed  to  us  to  need  particular  em- 
phasis. 

This  is  not  the  usual  way  that  thinking  goes  on  around  this 
problem.  For  example,  we  may  hear  the  schools  condemned  for 
causing  boys  incapable  of  profi^::ng  from  it  to  spend  time  on  alge- 
bra; or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  hear  industry  criticized  for 
increasing  the  complexity  of  our  racial  and  social  problem  by  im- 
porting outside  labor  into  Hawaii.  Or,  as  a further  example,  one 
person  may  condemn  industry  for  the  kind  of  home  life  it  im- 
poses upon  its  employees:  while  another  may  criticize  the  schools 
for  tending  to  guide  all  individuals  into  a certain  few'  types  of 
work.  Such  expre.ssions  of  dissatisfaction  usually  accompany  an 
unwillingness  to  take  into  consideration  the  numerous  factors  and 
values  that  are  involved.  The  possibility  of  such  specific,  piece- 
meal complaint  is,  of  course,  limitless.  The  important  thing,  how- 
ever, as  we  see  it.  is  that  the  remedy  for  these  specific,  piecemeal 
defects  cannot  itself  be  of  a specific  piecemeal  sort.  Things  have 
to  be  thought  together  and  treated  together.  There  are,  we  believe, 
signs  of  a growth  of  such  breadth  of  view.  The  need  is,  in  our  op- 
inion, exactly  for  a kind  of  thinking  that  is  willing  to  take  into 
consideration  a wide  range  of  the  factors  that  are  playing  a part 
in  the  situation. 

We  need  a “whole”  view  of  the  situation  when  we  work  on 
the  problem  of  the  proper  relation  between  industry  and  educa- 
tion. All  sides  of  life  in  Hawaii  are  involved.  The  problem  con- 
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tronting  us  at  the  present  is  an  economic  one,  but  it  is  so  only 
by  emphasis.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  other  matters,  political, 
educational,  social,  are  dependent  upon  its  solution;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  easy,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  far  more  important,  to 
•see  that  the  dependence  of  these  other  matters  is  not  merely  upon 
the  success  with  which  the  problem  is  solved,  say,  just  as  a labor 
problem.  These  other  dependent  problems  are  constituents  of  the 
total  problem  and  are  themselves  solved  badly  or  well  as  the  whole 
situation  is  met.  If  what  is  at  present  chiefly  an  economic  prob- 
lem, is  not  treated  also  as  a social  problem,  what  appears  to  be  a 
solution  may  prove  to  be,  with  the  passmg  of  time,  the  beginning 
of  a social  problem  more  acute  and  difficult  of  solution  even  than 
the  present  economic  one.  A sound  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  relation  between  education  and  industry  in  Hawaii  requires 
a “whole”  view  of  the  situation. 

Specific  mention  of  a few  social  problems  that  are  constitu- 
ent problems  within  the  economic  problem,  may  give  point  to 
what  has  been  said. 

1.  There  is  at  present  an  uncertainty  of  employment  for  peo- 
ple outside  the  major  industries  of  the  Islands  that  increases  with 
the  arrival  at  adulthood  of  every  Hawaii-born  boy  and  girl.  To 
handle  the  question  of  labor  supply  in  the  Islands  from  the  point 
of  view  of  production  only  might  easily  increase  the  difficulty  of 
solving  this  problem  which,  as  many  think,  is  rapidly  becoming 
acute. 

2.  Crime  has  been  found  to  be  correlated  closely  with  lack 
of  regular  legitimate  employment.  The  belief  is  also  generally 
accepted  that  crime  is  generated  more  readily  in  a chance  en- 
vironment (for  example,  the  street)  than  in  controlled  environ- 
ment (the  school).  Both  of  these  factors  are  involved  in  dealing 
with  the  education-industry  problem. 

3.  The  possibility  of  the  enlargement  of  the  voice  of  the 
citizens  of  Hawaii  in  their  own  affairs  and  in  Federai  affairs 
‘namely,  statehood)  is  involved  and  might  be  jeopardized  through 
the  adoption  of  one  labor  policy  rather  than  another. 

4.  The  problem  of  developing  an  intelligent  electorate  and 
office  holding  population  is  a social  and  educational  problem 
whose  solution  might  be  retarded  by  legislation  which  attempted 
to  reduce  production  costs  by  cutting  down  the  revenues  that 
support  the  schools. 

5.  The  problem  of  raising  the  consumption  standards  of 
the  mass  of  citizens  of  Hawaii  as  well  as  their  production  stand- 
ards, is  an  educational  problem  and  is  involved  similarly  to  No.  4; 
it  is  also  directly  related  to  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
merchandising  and  of  trade  and  professional  services. 

6.  The  problem  of  guiding  boys  into  the  industries  in  such 
w'ay  as  to  cause  the  industries  to  prosper  is  essentially  one  of 
creating  an  intrinsic  interest  in  those  industries.  Coercive  mea- 
sures defeat  this  objective.  Furthermore,  the  present  unfavorable 
attitude  tow'ard  the  common  occupations  would  probably  be  ac- 
centuated by  any  pronounced  division  of  school  children  into 
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the  rejected  and  the  accepted  with  respect  to  attendance  at  high 
school. 

A recitation  of  problems  such  as  these  runs  the  risk  of  being 
misleading.  The  problems  cannot  all  be  specified.  The  fact  is  that 
the  whole  march  of  civilization  in  Hawaii  is  involved  and  is  af- 
fected one  way  or  another  by  what  we  do  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  relation  between  industry  and  the  schools. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
school  to  industry  in  which  a “whole”  view  is  needed.  The  prob- 
lems of  both  schools  <and  industry  need  to  be  seen  to  be  to  some 
extent  the  problems  of  each.  It  is  when  industry  begins  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  thinking  it  has  no  OTHER  obligations  than  di- 
vidend production,  and  when  schools  begin  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  thinking  that  their  functions  are  exclusive  and  divorced  from 
those  of  industry, — it  is  when  these  errors  in  our  thinking  begin 
to  guide  practice  that  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the 
schools  and  industry  arises.  When  the  people  concerned  come 
to  see  the  interpenetrative  relationship  that  properly  and  nor- 
mally exists  in  life  between  the  educative  process  and  the  occu- 
pations, the  “problem.”  will  be  on  the  way  to  a solution  that  will 
not  do  violence  to  any  of  the  various  values  involved. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  too  general  to  be  of  any  force 
without  some  particulars.  What  is  this  normal  and  desirable  re- 
lationship between  the  educative  process  and  productive  work? 
Briefly  stated,  it  is  this:  On  the  one  hand,  when  any  occupation 
goes  on  under  such  conditions  that  it  challenges  and  expands 
the  interests  and  powers  of  the  individual  engaged  in  it,  it  is 
IDENTICAL  with  the  educative  process;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
educative  process,  when  properly  conducted  and,  therefore,  nor- 
mal and  genuine,  is  a process  of  productive  occupation.  The 
split  between  these  things,  which  has  developed  in  our  think- 
ing corresponds  to,  and  tends  to  perpetuate,  the  outer  split  in 
practice  between  the  cultural  and  vocational  sides  of  life.  The 
notion  that  the  cultural  is  normally  a separate  matter  from  the 
occupational,  a notion  to  which  we  are  quite  accustomed  in  our 
thinking,  has  as  definite  an  origin  and  history  as  any  other 
point  of  view  which  people  hold,  and  its  correction  perhaps  re- 
quires knowledge  of  this  history.  Most  of  all,  however,  its*  correc- 
tion requires  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  notion  of  a sep- 
aration between  culture  and  the  occupations  is  the  generative 
condition  of  the  major  problems  of  modern  social  life.  What  is 
needed  is  that  we  see  that  in  the  degree  in  which  this  split  exists, 
culture,  on  its  side,  is  pseudo,  useless  in  practical  life,  a m.atter  of 
exclusive  privileges  to  be  sought  apart  from  vocational  life; 
while  at  the  same  time  vocational  life  is,  in  proportion,  empty 
of  thought  (except  the  technological)  and  degraded  and  undesir- 
able from  the  labor’s  point  of  view.  The  problem  in  its  most  gen- 
eral form  then  is  how  to  get  in  life  a unification  of  the  voca- 
tional and  the  cultural. 

What  bearing  has  the  solution  of  this  problem  upon  the  edu- 
cation-industry problem  of  Hawaii?  We  believe  that  the  vocation- 
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culture  problem  is  essentially  the  education-industry  problem^ 
yVe  believe  that  what  is  needed  in  the  situation  is  such  theory 
and  practice  on  the  side  of  industry  and  such  theory  and  prac- 
tice on  the  side  of  the  schools  as  will  deliberately  aim  to  get  in 
Hawaiian  life  a unification  of  the  vocational  and  the  cultural. 
Let  us  cari-y  this  suggestion  a step  further  and  apply  it  (1)  to 
the  problem  of  the  schools,  and  (2)  to  the  problem  of  labor  sup- 
ply in  the  industries. 

1.  If  the  schools  are  not  to  get  growth  of  abilities  and  in- 
terest in  their  pupils  that  are  isolated  and  narrow  in  relation 
to  our  pressing  social-economic  problems,  then  there  must  be 
much  change  in  things  dealt  with  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
m.ethod  of  dealing  with  these  things.  The  children  in  the  schools 
need  to  deal  with  the  w'hole  range  of  problems  of  occupational 
and  social  life  in  Hawaii  and  they  need  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems in  as  close  and  pra.ctical  a w'ay  as  possible.  If  our  earlier 
schools  had  not  aimed  at  a culture  consisting  in  an  isolated  de- 
tachment from  the  world  of  practical  affairs,  but  had  instead 
treated  culture  as  the  refinement  and  expansion  of  meanings 
residing  in  practical  affairs,  the  labor  problem  in  Hawaii  would 

• not  have  been  allowed  to  reach  its  present  proportions  and 
there  would  be  today  more  understanding  in  such  matters  avail- 
able with  which  to  meet  such  difficulties  as  exist.  The  school 
people  are  in  a small  measure  committed  to  the  policy  of  change 
here  advocated;  they  need  to  be  committed  in  full  measure.  They 
need  to  study  still  more  than  they  are  doing  the  problem  of  how 
to  deal  more  directly  with  the  occupational  environment  of  the 
pupils. 

2.  Many  say  that  the  chief  economic  problem  of  Hawaii 
is  how  to  hold  the  children  of  the  rural  districts  on  the  planta- 
tions. About  as  far  as  most  people  get,  how'ever,  in  their  think- 
ing on  this  problem  is  to  the  notion  that  plantation  life  needs 
to  be  made  more  attractive.  This  does  not  help  much  because 
the  question  of  what  attracts  is  so  variously  answered.  Suffici- 
ent study  of  the  matter  leads  to  the  realization  that  what  holds 
people,  if  experienced  early  enough,  is  life  of  the  kind  that  edu- 

1 cates.  A social  environment  that  encourages  thinking  and  pro- 
I vides  oppoitunity  for  the  successful  exercise  of  a wide  range 
of  individual  abilities  and,  hence,  causes  growth  of  these  pow- 
I crs,  is  what,  fundamentally,  makes  individuals  prefer  one  place 
\ to  live  rather  than  another.  Such  an  environment  is  an  educa- 
I live  environment.  What  is  called  for  is  not  a mere  sense-tickling, 
amusing,  or  body-comforting  environment.  Neither  is  it  a ques- 
I tion  essentially  of  classes  and  instruction,  though  these  may 
I help.  It  is  rather  a matter  of  getting  the  work  itself  and  the 
community  life  itself  to  go  on  educatively.  (This  is  primarily  the 
human  engineering  problem  of  industry  which  is  pointed  to 
i frequently  by  industrial  leaders  as  one  of  modem  industry’s  most 
' pressing  problems.  Education  as  defined  above,  however,  indi- 
cates definitely  the  true  nature  of  this  human  engineering 
problem.)  If  we  wish  to  hold  Hawaii-born  people  on  the  plan- 
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tations  we  must  somehow  get  the  people  who  control  the  plan- 
tations to  study  the  problem  of  how  to  make  plantation  life 
more  educative. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Hawaii  Education  As- 
sociation declare  itself  as  of  the  belief: 

First,  that  the  schools  need  to  study  the  problem  of  how  to 
make  the  curriculum  deal  more  directly  with  the  occupational 
environment  of  the  pupils; 

Second,  that  the  industries  need  to  study  the  problem  of 
how  to  make  industrial  life  more  educative; 

Third,  that  there  is  need  on  both  the  side  of  the  industries 
and  the  side  of  the  schools  for  such  theory  and  practice  as 
will  deliberately  aim  to  get  in  Hawaiian  life  a unification  of 
the  vocational  and  the  cultural. 

II.  THE  GENERAL  POLICY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

Occasionally  we  hear  the  schools  charged  with  guiding  boys 
and  girls  away  from  plantation  life.  This  charge  is,  of  course, 
absurd  if  it  means  that  teachers  deliberately  so  influence  chil- 
dren. On  the  other  hand,  school  people,  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, will  admit  that  our  schools  of  the  past  have  not  gener- 
ally attempted  to  develop  a type  of  intelligence  in  boys  and  girls 
that  could  see  values  in  work  upon  the  plantation  or  in  life  in 
the  plantation  community.  Logically,  this  could  not  be  expected 
before  the  awakening  of  a sensitivity  on  the  part 
of  plantation  administration  to  the  problem  which 
we  have  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section,  namely,  that  of 
making  work  and  life  in  the  industry  itself  educative.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  these  two  developments  must  come  together,  at 
least  such  school  guidance  cannot  precede  work  upon  the  edu- 
cational problem  which  confronts  the  industries. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  schools  have  carried 
on  in  the  past  in  too  great  isolation  from  the  practical  affairs 
of  their  pupils  and  patrons.  No  thinking  person,  we  believe,  can 
ask  the  schools  to  serve  as  a mere  recruiting  agency  for  labor 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry;  no  thinking  person,  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  can  deny  that  the  school  should  so  deal  with  its 
children  and  youth  that  they  are  constantly  growing  in  eager- 
ness and  power  to  take  an  active,  productive  part  in  their  com- 
munity life.  School  people  are  more  sensitive,  in  our  opinion,  to 
failure  of  the  schools  to  measure  up  to  requirements  in  this  re- 
spect than  are  people  not  actually  in  school  work.  The  activities 
of  children  in  the  schools  have  been  too  much  of  a verbal  and 
bookish  sort.  Pupils  have  been  caused  to  deal  too  much  with 
matters  of  extraneous  interest  in  their  lives,  remote  and  dis- 
connected matters,  so  far  as  their  own  community  affairs  and 
problems  were  concerned. 

Such  a separation  of  occupations  in  the  schools  from  the 
occupations  of  home  and  factory  and  field,  we  recognize  as  un- 
desirable. We  understand  also  something  of  the  origm  of  such 
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mistaken  practice.  Cultiu’e  has  been  badly  understood.  It  has 
been  thought  capable  of  isolation  from  occupational  life  and  of 
development  in  separation  from  the  latter. 

Culture  actually  separated  from  the  work  of  the  people  is  a 
pure  abstraction.  What  really  occurs  is  that  a certain  few  ex- 
clusively owned  activities  are  isolated  and  cultivated  in  the 
schools  while  the  great  range  and  variety  of  the  occupations  of 
the  masses  of  the  population  have  been  kept  out.  Life  in  these 
latter  occupations  has  then,  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned, 
been  allowed  to  go  cn  crudely  and  meagerly.  Cultivation  of  prac- 
tical affairs,  growth  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  meanings  of 
occupations  through  dealing  with  these  meanings, — these  phras- 
es express  the  true  nature  of  culture.  And  having  this  changed 
point  of  view,  more  and  more,  school  people  are  now  and  have 
been  for  some  time  working  upon  the  problem  of  making  over 
the  program  of  the  schools  to  take  in  and  deal  practically  with 
the  various  occupations  of  the  community. 

We  believe  that  the  pomt  of  view  described  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  should  be  consciously  nurtured  and  developed  by 
the  teachers  of  Hawaii  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  and 
we  recommend  that  the  Hawaii  Education  Association  declare 
itself  of  this  m.ind. 

THE  CHANGING  SCHOOLS 

The  schools  are  changing.  The  movement  is  clearly  in  the 
direction  of  making  school  education  more  vital  and  more  func- 
tional. This  does  not  mean  that  in  the  past  we  have  not  been 
concerned  with  such  outcome.  But  the  movement  in  practice 
has  been  greatly  intensified  of  late  due  to  developing  sociologic- 
al and  educational  theory.  One  of  the  primary  features  of  this 
program  is  its  emphasis  upon  doing.  It  conceives  learning  to  be 
an  active  process.  It  believes  that  schooling  should  spring  from 
and  be  based  upon  the  practical  and  actual  experiences  of  life. 
It  would  organize  the  curriculum  in  terms  of  what  people  do  in 
this  world  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  older  “culture”  noted 
above.  It  believes  that  school  life  should  consist  in  living, 
thoughtfully  and  under  mature  guidance,  the  life  of  the  world, — 
with  that  life  purified,  simplified,  and  broadened  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  growth.  Thus  during  the  first  year,  the  school 
begins  with  the  child’s  life  in  the  home  and  attempts  to  broad- 
en and  deepen  that  experience.  The  next  year  it  may  deal  more 
with  the  immediate  community,  and  the  third  year,  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  a still  broader  community.  The  later  years,  in  particu- 
lar, will,  when  the  program  is  more  fully  organized,  deal  with 
peoples  and  their  occupations.  Thus,  activities  are  being  organ- 
ized in  which  the  pupils  participate  in  the  food  getting  occupa- 
tions, shelter  and  clothing  occupations,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, the  occupations  of  communication,  government,  public 
health  activities,  education,  and  home  making.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram sometimes  known  as  the  “activity”  program  that  is  be- 
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ing  developed  in  certain  of  the  schools  of  Hav;aii  and  toward 
which  there  is  a definitely  directed  movement  throughout  the 
Territory. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  PRACTICAL  AFFAIRS 

These  developments  have  taken  place  primarily  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  problem  of  similar  reconstruction  in  the. 
secondary  schools  is  particularly  complex  and  difficult;  never- 
theless steps  are  being  taken  along  lines  of  making  the  work 
of  the  secondary  schools  more  practical,  more  effective  in  peo- 
ple’s actual  affairs  in  home  and  community.  Further  develop- 
ments along  these  lines  are  desirable.  This  means  eventually  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  secondary  education. 

The  problem  of  the  articulation  of  school  v/ith  life  neces- 
sarily includes  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  schools 
and  the  industries.  It  is  upon  this  particular  problem  that  at- 
tention is  at  present  centered  in  Hawaii.  In  later  sections  of 
this  report  we  consider  this  matter  in  some  detail.  One  thing, 
however,  we  may  say  here  in  passing.  Closer  articulation  between 
schools  and  industries  should  not  be  permitted  to  mean  a cessa- 
tion of  education  or  of  schooling.  It  should  rather  mean  an  ex- 
tension of  organized  education.  Work  on  a job  is  always  more 
or  less  educative.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  even  more  so  than 
school  attendance.  We  believe  that  the  principle  of  articulating 
school  work  with  practical  life  affairs  operates  v/hen  we  carry  on 
education  between  the  years  of  15  and  18  on  a part-time  and 
extension  basis,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  arrangement  is 
sound  w'hich  excludes  from  full-time  attendance  at  school  boys 
and  girls  below  the  age  of  18  who  are  not  employed  in  some 
worthwhile  work. 

Ihe  preceding  statements  .irs.icate  in  a general  way  what  the 
committee  believes  to  be  sound  lines  of  attack  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  making  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  deal  more  directly 
with  the  occupational  environment  of  the  pupils.  Certain  of  these 
matters  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  three  follov/ing  sec- 
tions, and  recommendations  of  a more  specific  kind  will  be  made. 

III.  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL* 

Much  of  the  recent  discussion  in  Hawaii  concerning  educa- 
tion has  centered  around  the  high  school.  On  the  one  hand,  inter- 
ested persons  in  the  community  have  been  saying  Q)  that  the 
high  school  tends  to  unfit  our  young  people  for  engaging  in  the 
common  occupations  of  the  community  and  that  the  preferred 
jobs  are  already  overcrow'ded,  (2)  that  high  school  education  is 
costing  too  much,  and  (3)  that  there  are  many  pupils  in  our 
high  schools  w^ho  have  not  the  mental  ability  to  profit  from 
the  system.  Both  teachers  and  administrators  are  saying  (1) 


*By  high  school  is  meant  here  the  3-year  senior  high  school 
and  the  4-year  high  school. 
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that  the  high  school  gives  too  much  attention  to  preparation 
for  adult  life  and  not  enough  consideration  to  the  enrichment 
of  the  present  lives  of  our  youths,  and  (2)  that  the  high 
school  apparently  has  no  generally  accepted  dynamic  purpose 
or  aim  outside  of  teaching  isolated  bits  of  subject-matter. 

It  appears  that,  with  certain  qualifications,  all  of  the  fore- 
going criticisms  are  valid.  But,  granting  the  validity  of  these 
charges,  there  is  little  agreement  among  all  concerned  a.s  to  just 
w’hat  should  be  done  about  them.  It  should  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  those  in  charae  of  our  high  schools  are  unmind- 
ful of  these  criticisms.  On  the  contrarv.  they  are  mahing  strer"'- 
uous  efforts  to  meet  them  in  terms  of  a program  of  educational 
reconstruction.  Besides,  it  caniiot  be  charged  that  the  educa- 
tional leaders  of  Hawaii  are  any  less  concerned  over  the  future 
of  this  Territorv  than  are  other  interested  groups  of  citizens. 
But  in  face  of  the  persistence  of  certain  rriticmms,  it  w'ould  ao- 
near  that  either  these  critics  do  rot  understand  what  we  am 
trying  to  do,  or  they  do  not  have  faith  in  our  proeram  for  re- 
forming the  high  .school.  These  statements,  if  true,  seem  to 
indicate  the  need  for  a frank  statement  of  nrinciples  or  posi- 
tions regarding  the  future  of  the  high  school  in  Hawaii. 

Because  of  the  prevailing  uncertaint”.  both  among  teachers 
and  the  general  public,  regarding  the  future  of  our  high  schools, 
this  committee  is  offering  the  following  statements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarifvirg.  somewhat,  a few  of  the  major  issues  in- 
volved in  this  problem: 

1.  The  recent  increase  in  high  school  enrollment  is  not  a 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  Hawaii  but  is  general  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  increasing  interest  in  high  school  education 
on  the  nart  of  the  general  population  is  a development  w'hich 
should  be  encouraged. 

2.  Certain  trends  in  the  reorganization  movement  in  sec- 
ondary education  point  to  the  development  of  a new^  high  school. 
This  nev;  high  school  will  adapt  its  program  to  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  all  young  people  who  enter  its  doors.  This  implies 
that  the  new  high  school  will  no  longer  be  considered  to  be  pri- 
marily a college  prenaratorv  school.  Following  is  a definition  of 
what  we  believe  the  modern  high  school  is  rapidly  coming  to 
be: 

The  modern  high  school  is  that  part  of  the  program  of 
nublic  in.structinn  th^t  i«;  offered  to  bo'>'s  and  girls  between  the 
years  of  approximately  fifteen  and  eighteen.  It  is  flexible  enough 
to  include  any  combination  of  activities  in  and  out  of  the  school. 
This  would  n^ean  that  a bov  might  do  full  time  work  in  the 
school,  or  nart  time  work  in  the  school  and  nart  time  work  outside 
the  school,  or  full  time  work  outside,  with  extension  education 
from  the  school.  Furthermore,  the  program  is  flexible  enough 
to  include  any  tyne  of  v/ork  apnronriate  to  the  social  and  occu- 
pational needs  and  capacities  of  the  various  individuals,  and  is 
of  such  a nature  as  makes  thinking,  or  work  on  the  genuine 
problems  of  the  individuals  attending,  the  METHOD  of  the 
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school.  (It  is  believed  that  every  boy  and  girl  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  18  should  be  registered  in  a high  school  for  work  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  arrangements  mentioned  above.  If 
this  were  required,  it  would  tend  to  remove  many  of  the  causes 
of  delinquency.) 

With  such  a high  school  in  mind  the  following  rather  com- 
mon notions  are  no  longer  valid  and  are  rejected  by  us: 

(a)  That  we  need  to  withhold  from  a certain  percentage  of 
junior  high  school  graduates  admission  to  the  senior  high  school 
for  the  alleged  reason  that  they  cannot  profit  from  continued 
work  in  school. 

(b)  That  the  I.  Q.  is  a sufficient  measure  of  a pupil’s  ca- 
pacity to  profit  in  a modern  high  school. 

(c)  That  the  function  of  the  high  school  is  primarily  that 
of  a preparatory  school. 

(d)  That  the  main  function  of  the  high  school  is  to  train 
leaders. 

It  appears  that  in  case  such  a high  school  as  that  de- 
fined were  developed,  the  following  statements  might  accurately 
describe  certain  results; 

(a)  Grades  and  examinations  to  indicate  success  and  failure 
would  play  an  increasingly  minor  part  in  instruction. 

(b)  A system  free  from  the  usual  wholesale  dependence  and 
emphasis  upon  individual  competition  for  place,  honors,  rewards 
of  various  extrinsic  kinds,  would  be  possible. 

(c)  A system  which  registered  all  between  fifteen  and  eigh- 
teen only  and  in  such  a manner  might  actually  have  in  full  time 
attendance  many  fewer  than  now  struggle  to  get  in  or  than 
would  attend  under  a law  limiting  attendance. 

(d)  This  type  of  high  school,  although  limiting  its  membership 
to  the  age  between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  would  enroll  a great 
many  pupils  who  would  not  attend  full  time,  which  would 
mean  a reduction  of  the  per  pupil  cost  to  a figure  below  that  of 
the  usual  high  school. 

(e)  Such  a system  as  that  proposed  would  tend  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  the  whole  community. 

3.  In  line  with  the  definition  of  the  modern  high  school, 
your  committee  would  favor  a co-operative  arrangement  with 
employers  looking  toward  the  setting  up  of  machinery  which 
would 

(a)  Provide  remunerative,  productive,  employment  for  young 
people  of  high-school  age  (15  to  18). 

(b)  Set  up  a system  of  part  time  and  continuation  edu- 
cation to  serve  those  so  employed.  The  work  done  should  tie  up 
closely  with  these  young  people’s  technical  needs  as  workers,  but 
should  also  contribute  definitely  to  insight  and  control  in  the 
whole  range  of  their  activities  and  interests,  civic,  domestic, 
health  and  others. 

4.  We  believe  that  an  administrative  policy  which  denies 
admittance  to  the  high  school  to  certain  young  people  who  are 
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believed  to  be  incapable  of  profiting  from  such  instruction,  is 
psychologically  and  socially  unsound.  Some  of  the  results  of 
such  a practice  m.ight  be: 

(a)  It  might  tend  to  create  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned 
an  exaggerated  notion  concerning  the  value  of  a high  school 
education. 

(b)  It  might  tend  to  develop  in  those  rejected  certain  anti- 
social attitudes  because  of  a feeling  that  they  have  not  been 
dealt  with  fairly  by  their  community. 

(c)  It  might  tend  to  cause  our  young  people  to  disrespect 
those  who  engage  in  the  common  occupations  and  hence  the  com- 
mon occupations  themselves.  People  generally  dislike  doing  what 
they  believe  they  are  being  forced  to  do.  This  would  defeat  any 
program  aimed  to  dignify  labor. 

(di  It  might  tend  to  stand  in  the  v/ay  of  certain  of  our 
young  people  of  unusual  ability  entering  industry  at  the  bottom 
and  working  up,  because  it  would  generally  be  believed  that 
only  those  of  inferior  intelligence  should  do  the  common  work. 

(e)  Such  a practice  would  likely  cause  many  of  the  rejected 
to  develop  a certain  attitude  of  bitterness  in  later  life  because 
of  a belief  that  they  had  not  had  a chance  to  do  something 
better. 

(f)  Another  result  might  even  be  that  of  augmenting  social 
and  intellectual  snobbery. 

(g)  It  is  likely  that  large  numbers  of  the  rejected  would 
seek  admission  to  our  private  schoois  in  order  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  advantages  of  a high  school.  Such  a result  would  be  the 
exact  opposite  of  that  which  those  who  advocate  such  a plan 
probably  have  in  mind;  namely,  that  those  rejected  would  be 
forced  to  enter  the  common  occupations  of  these  Islands. 

(h)  It  is  probable  that  the  electorate  of  Hawaii  would  soon 
oppose  any  radical  or  extensive  application  of  such  a policy. 

(i)  Such  a policy  might  seriously  I’etard  any  genuine  pro- 
gram of  vitalizing  and  reorganizing  the  high  school.  This  we 
believe  is  very  important. 

5.  The  traditional  high  school  tended  to  direct  young  peo- 
ple into  the  preferred  jobs  of  the  community.  The  new  high 
school  will  help  young  people  to  discover  the  wider  social  mean- 
ings and  values  which  may  be  experienced  by  those  who  engage 
in  the  common  occupations  of  the  community.  Youth  then  will 
not  need  to  be  taught  about  the  dignity  of  labor;  they  will  know 
about  it  from  experience. 

6.  The  program  of  the  new  high  school  should  be  closely 
articulated  with  the  community’s  program  of  adult  education. 
This  means  that  education  will  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
continuous  process. 

7.  The  program  of  the  new  high  school  will  have  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  raising  scholarship  standards.  The  traditional  no- 
tion of  setting  up  one  standard  which  all  must  reach  or  fail, 
resulted  in  a condition  which  was  unfair  to  the  slower  pupils, 
worked  the  average  pupil  up  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity,  and 
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permitted  the  bright  to  “get  by”  with  a minimum  of  effort.  The 
new  school  will  endeavor  to  have  each  pupil  work  up  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  concerned  that  the  high  school 
is  in  a process  of  reorganhation.  This  report  has  indicated  v/hat 
your  committee  believes  to  be  some  of  the  fundamiental  changes 
which  are  taking  place  at  this  level  of  our  school  system.  Critics 
of  the  high  school  are  urged  to  take  these  trends  into  consid- 
eration in  their  studies  of  the  high  school  problem. 

IV.  THE  EXTENSION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Very  closely  akin  to  the  problem  of  the  changing  schools 
just  discussed  and  also  to  the  problem  of  vocational  education 
to  be  discussed  hereafter,  is  the  problem  of  adult  education  in 
the  Islands.  The  agencies  already  engaged  in  one  way  or  anoth- 
er in  adult  education  are  numerous.  The  schools,  the  churches, 
and  a number  of  associations  and  other  organizations  fall  into 
this  group.  Chief  among  these  activities,  perhaps,  is  the  exten- 
sion work  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  Normal  School. 
Relatively  few  adults  are  affected  by  these  agencies.  The  problem 
of  the  extension  of  adult  education  in  Hawaii  is  the  problem 
of  determming  what  deliberate  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
p.dult  education  available  to  people  in  all  v;a.lks  of  life. 

We  are  recognizing  today  that  life  that  does  not  mean 
growth,  does  not  go  on  educatively,  is  too  barren  and  meager 
to  be  really  worthy  of  the  name.  (See  our  statem.ent  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  industries  on  pages  7-8).  We  used  to  think  that  peo- 
ple beyond  twenty-five  years  of  age  were  incapable  of  learning, 
that  all  education  had  to  come  before  that  age.  There  has  been 
a complete  overthrow  of  this  notion.  One  of  the  most  imnortant 
scientific  findings  of  the  present  century  is  probably  that  of 
E.  L.  Thorndike,  based  upon  elaborate  measurements,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  learning  may  proceed  as  v/ell  after  as  before  twenty-five. 
This,  if  grasped  in  ail  its  significance,  may  mean  a revolution  in 
our  thinking  about  education  and  schools.  As  an  example  of  this, 
it  may  appear  that  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  service 
which  w'e  have  v/ished  our  schools  to  perform  for  youth  may  be 
overcom.e  largely  through  education  of  adults. 

The  pos.slbiiities  being  great  and  real,  then,  in  the  field  of 
adult  education  so  far  as  human  nature  is  concerned,  the  ques- 
tions that  confront  any  commi unity  are:  How  much  does  it  wish 
10  stimulate  growth  of  the  capacities  of  its  people?  What  values 
are  to  be  served  by  extending  educational  facilities  generally  to 
all  the  people?  What  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an 
extension?  These  are  the  questions  that  a study  of  adult 
education  in  Hawaii  must  attempt  to  answer. 

We  have  the  records  of  the  development  of  adult  education 
elsewhere,  and  in  seme  instances,  as,  for  example,  Denmark,  there 
are  unmistakable  evidences  that  adult  education  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  producing  an  exceptional  national  prosperity  and 
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contentment.  These  evidences  point  to  possibilities  for  Hawaii. 
Furthermore,  the  conditions  in  Hawaii  seem  peculiarly  to  indicate 
a need  for  deliberate  measures  for  adult  education.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  view  of  the  direction  in  which  secondary  educa- 
tion is  developing. 

We  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time  for  the  Ha- 
waii Education  Association  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  develop- 
ment of  adult  education  facilities  in  Hawaii.  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Hawaii  Education  Association  has  created 
a,  committee  with  the  special  function  of  studying  adult  educa- 
tion in  its  various  aspects  and  of  collecting  information  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  Association.  If  this  has  not  been 
done,  we  wish  again  to  urge  this  action. 

The  Department,  through  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, is  actually  providing  education  of  a limited  vocational  sort 
tf'  several  hundred  adult  men  and  women  at  the  present  time. 
This  work  is  partly  on  a voiimtary  basis  and  is  done  outside  the 
regular  instructors’  schedules  of  work.  This,  we  believe,  furnishes 
the  cue  for  the  development  of  adult  education  of  a general 
kind  in  the  immediate  futm-e.  Such  education  can  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  volunteer  services  of  teachers,  supported  by  fees  paid 
by  people  wishing  to  enter  evening  or  other  extra-school  classes. 
Then  there  are  available  Federal  funds  for  conducting  courses 
directly  related  to  the  occupations  of  those  enrolled.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  further  expansion  of  course  work  of  this  sort  seem 
great  to  this  committee,  and  it  urges  the  Association  to  approve 
development  of  these  possibilities  by  the  Department  as . rapidly 
as  it  can  obtain  community  support  for  such  action. 

We  recommend  that  the  Association  go  on  record  as  ap- 
proving the  action  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
establishing  such  education  for  adults  as  it  has,  and  as  urging 
an  extensive  development  of  work  of  this  kind. 

V.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  situation  with  regard  to  education  for  the  occupations 
is  rendered  extremely  complex  because  of  the  widely  differing 
opinions  which  people  hold  regarding  what  should  be  done.  To 
some  the  problem  seems  simple.  They  would  offer  to  the  masses 
of  our  youth  a narrow  sort  of  trade  training  which  would  have 
as  its  only  purpose  that  of  preparing  young  people  for  certain  spe- 
cific jobs.  Others  see  our  youth  as  potential  voters,  home  mak- 
ers, and  neighbors,  as  well  as  potential  workers.  These  people 
believe  that  an  adequate  educational  program  should  include 
experience  in  a wide  range  of  the  occupations  in  which 
people  engage.  There  appears  to  be  a real  conflict  between  these 
two  sets  of  opinions,  and  it  is  the  business  of  our  schools  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  them.  Those  in  charge  of  the  educational 
program  are  responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  “vocationai  educa- 
tion” is  intelligently  integrated  with  the  whole  problem  of  gen- 
eral education.  And  it  is  this  necessity  for  seeing  education  whole 
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which  makes  the  problem, of  “vocational  education"  so  very  com- 
plex. In  the  foregoing  paragraph  we  pointed  out  that  all  people 
engage  in  many  occupations.  Some  of  these  are:  being  a parent, 
raising  a garden,  voting  and  serving  in  other  ways  as  a citi- 
zen, reading,  attending  places  of  amusement,  practicing  medi- 
cine in  some  degree,  teaching  through  all  contacts  v/ith  others, 
and  so  on.  Now  a program  of  general  education  will  help  young 
people  to  prepare  for  engaging  in  the  common  desirable  occupa- 
tions. It  must  be  seen  then  any  system  of  schools  which  provides 
experience  with  only  one  of  the  occupations  in  which  people 
engage  is  entirely  inadequate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  educa- 
tional program  fails  to  provide  training  for,  and  in,  some  useful 
work,  then  that  program  is  likewise  inadequate.  The  problem  of 
occupational  education  is  not  a simple  one,  and  cannot  be  met 
by  the  expedient  of  training  for  one  specific  job. 

It  appears  that  some  confusion  may  arise  in  a discussion  of 
vocational  education  because  of  a failure  to  agree  upon  terms. 
Besides,  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
just  where  “vocational  education”  leaves  off  and  general  or  pre- 
vocational  education  begins.  Then,  too,  for  certain  youth  a pro- 
gram of  general  education  may  really  turn  out  to  provide  fairly 
adequate  preparation  for  entry  into  jobs.  In  order  to  clear  up 
certain  general  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  concerning 
this  subject,  both  among  lay  people  and  educators,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  “vocational  education”  as  set  forth  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  is  used  in  this  report. 

“VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION”  will  be  understood  to  be  “that 
form  of  education  which  has  as  its  controlling  purpose  the  pre- 
paring of  persons  for  successful  entrance  into  or  successful  con- 
tinuance in  a definite  vocation.”  On  the  basis  of  this  definition 
leaders  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  have  set  forth  cer- 
tain essential  elements  of  a vocational  education  program,  as 
follows : 

1.  Vocational  education  should  be  given  to  those  who  need 
it  and  can  profit  by  it. 

2.  The  instructor  should  be  master  of  the  skills  and 
knowledge  he  is  to  teach. 

3.  The  training  environment  should  be  the  working  environ- 
ment itself  or  a replica  of  it. 

4.  The  teaching  content  should  apply  directly  and  spe- 
cifically to  the  occupation  for  which  training  is  given. 

5.  The  content  of  the  course  and  training  program  should 
be  based  upon  occupational  needs  and  not  upon  theory. 

6.  The  training  should  be  upon  actual  jobs  and  not  upon 
exercises. 

7.  The  training  jobs  should  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  occupation. 

8.  Training  should  be  carried  to  the  point  which  wall  give 
students  a productive  ability  which  will  enable  them  to  secure 
or  hold  employment. 

9.  Training  needs  of  groups  should  be  met  at  the  time  the 
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memlDers  need  help  and  in  the  way  that  will  give  the  most  help. 

10.  The  training  should  meet  the  market  demands  for  labor, 
whatever  these  may  be  in  a given  occupation. 

It  is  seen  that  many  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  offering 
“vocational  education,”  as  understood,  to  all  youth  while  they 
are  still  attending  school  full  time.  In  fact  such  a program  may 
well  be  considered  to  be  impracticable  from  the  standpoint  of 
cost,  if  for  no  other  reason.  This  will  mean  that  for  some  time 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  many  young  people  will  go  into 
jobs  requiring  little  or  no  preliminary  training.  As  it  is,  many 
of  these  jobs  mean  little  or  nothing  to  these  young  workers. 
Little  thought  is  given  to  the  idea  of  helping  these  youth  to  un- 
derstand the  significance  or  importance  of  their  work.  The  whole 
situation,  in  so  far  as  the  mass  of  our  young  workers  is  con- 
cerned, appears  to  be  chaotic.  And  what  a gulf  lies  between  the 
kind  of  professional  and  technical  training  which  the  commun- 
ity provides  a select  few  and  this  almost  entire  neglect  of  great 
numbers  of  its  workers  who  enter  industry  in  their  youth!  In 
order  to  equalize  somewhat  the  opportunities  among  its  young 
people,  it  appears  that  the  wise  community  will  want  to  do  at 
least  these  two  things: 

First.  Provide  some  machinery  such  as  an  employment 
bureau  which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  finding  jobs 
for  young  people. 

Second.  Provide  a program  of  part-time  and  continuation 
education  so  that  they  may  learn  not  only  to  do  more  efficiently 
what  they  do,  but  also  something  of  the  social  significance  of 
their  work. 

We  have  not,  thus  far,  dealt  with  one  important  phase  of 
the  present  vocational  education  problem  in  Hawaii,  namely, 
what  the  school  can  or  should  do  toward  encouraging  our  young 
people  to  perform  the  common  labor  on  the  plantations.  The 
committee  has  no  solution  to  offer  for  this  problem.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  our  educational  program  should  give  much 
more  consideration  to  the  common  occupations  of  our  people. 
The  “activity  program”  aims  to  correct  this  deficiency.  The  real 
question  to  be  considered  is:  Why  does  a man  prefer  one  job 
over  another?  When  school  people  and  industrial  leaders  reach 
the  place  where  they  can,  and  will,  study  this  problem  together 
and  make  such  changes  in  industrial  and  educational  conditions 
as  are  found  necessary,  then,  perhaps,  our  island-born  youth  may 
be  helped  to  see  opportunities  for  a satisfying  life  on  the  plan- 
tations. 

We  commend  the  work  of  the  Department  done  through  its 
Division  of  Vocational  Education.  Much  of  value  is  surely  being 
accomplished.  The  Future-Farmers  work,  we  believe,  has  great 
value  in  it.  The  interest  of  agencies  outside  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, such  as  The  Star-Bulletin,  in  promoting  interest  in  garden- 
ing and  agriculture  is,  in  our  opinion,  productive  of  much  good. 

It  is  the  intention  of  what  has  been  said  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  problem  of  vocational  education  is  most  complex. 
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It  is  not  merely  a matter  of  the  schools  offering  a few  trade  or  in- 
dustrial courses  to  our  youth.  It  happens  that  frequently  the  parents 
of  our  youth  refuse  to  let  them  take  some  of  these  courses.  Ihe 
real  issue  appears  to  involve  the  very  nature  and  future  of  civ- 
ilization in  Hawaii.  Your  committee  believes  that  this  problem 
requires  for  its  solution  the  same  undivided  and  unbiased  intelli- 
gence that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing more  sugar  to  the  acre,  and  further,  that  the  task 
of  solving  this  problem  is,  and  should  be,  a co-operative  under- 
taking involving  all  interests  concerned. 

VI.  PRINCIPLES  THAT  SHOULD  GUIDE  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  report  of  this  ccmm.ittee  last  year  described  the  re- 
markable developments  that  have  taken  place  in  America  in  the 
way  of  a great  upward  movement  of  the  standards  of  profession- 
al education  of  teachers.  It  was  pointed  out  that  from  1£20  to 
1928  the  number  of  four-year  degree-granting  teachers’  colleges 
increased  from  <16  to  137.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
state  normal  schools  itwo  and  three  year  institutions)  decreased 
from  137  to  69.  In  1923,  three-fourths  of  all  students  in  teacher- 
training institutions  were  enrolled  in  four-year  teachers’  colleges. 

People  believe  more  and  more  that  energy  and  money  in- 
vested in  mature  and  carefully  educated  teachers  yield  returns 
that  are  more  than  com.pounded  as  time  passes.  There  is  a con- 
viction that  the  difference  between  a wise  and  a wasteful  invest- 
ment of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  annually  on  public  edu- 
cation depends,  to  a large  extent,  upon  the  character  and  abil- 
ity of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  This  conviction,  coupled 
with  a surplus  of  applicants  for  teaching  positions,  has  resulted 
in  a great  raising  of  standards  throughout  the  country. 

Along  with  this  raising  of  qualifications  for  teachers  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  has  gone  a parallel  raising  of 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  teachers’ 
colleges.  Our  own  normal  school  exemplifies  what  has  taken  place 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  1921-1922,  there  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Territorial  Normal  and  Training  School  no  teacher 
with  training  beyond  the  bachelor’s  degree.  That  Hawaii’s  present 
standard  in  this  respect  compares  favorably  with  the  mainland 
lerage  for  four-year  teachers’  colleges  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation: 

TRAINING  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS 

Ph.D  M.A.  B.A.  None 

% % % % 

Four-year  teachers’  training  colleges  (1928)....  7 39  37  16 


Two-year  normal  schools  (1928)  3 30  44  21 

Territorial  Norm.  School  (1929)  14  32  9 14 


The  same  conditions  that  have  operated  and  are  still  operat- 
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ing  on  the  mainland  to  raise  the  requirements  of  professional 
preparation  for  teaching  are  operating  in  Hawaii  today.  We  have 
reached  a point  at  which  the  appiicants  for  teaching  positions 
greatly  outnumber  the  available  places.  The  fact  that  our  mini- 
mum salaries  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  are  already 
relatively  high  constitutes  another  favorable  condition  for  rais- 
ing our  standards  for  entrance  into  the  profession.  Finally,  our 
peculiar  cosmopolitan  conditions  make  it  particularly  desirable 
that  we  have  teachers  possessing  more  maturity,  more  general 
knowledge,  and  more  professional  ability. 

The  fact  that  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Ha- 
waii have  themselves  already  gone  on  record  a number  of  times 
as  favoring  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  entrance  into  the 
profession,  and  have,  along  with  this  position,  recommended  the 
development  of  professional  extension  courses  for  in-service 
teachers,  presents  the  strongest  reason  possible  for  such  action. 
They  have  proposed  regularly  over  a period  of  years  that  the 
Territorial  Normal  School  should  be  converted  into  a four-year 
degree-granting  teachers’  college. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  should 
constitute  such  lengthened  preparation,  we  are  unanimous  in  be- 
lieving that  all  course  work  for  prospective  teachers  beyond  high 
school  graduation  should  be  considered  to  be  professional  prepar- 
ation and  should  be  treated  as  belonging  in  the  prospective  teach- 
er’s professional  program,  and  should,  therefore,  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  teachers’  college. 

At  a time  when  standards  for  teachers  in  all  fields  are  be- 
ing raised  as  they  are  today,  it  is  pertinent  that  we  give  con- 
sideration to  the  qualifications  of  supervisory  and  administrative 
officers  in  the  schools.  We  believe  that  the  standards  for  admis- 
sion into  principalships  and  supervisory  positions  should  be 
raised.  They  should  require  (1)  graduation  from  a teachers’  col- 
lege, or  in  lieu  of  this,  graduation  from  a standard  college  curri- 
culum including  courses  in  education  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and,  in  addition,  (2)  a year  of  graduate  work  in  edu- 
cation. 

A matter  which  we  believe  to  be  of  great  importance,  and 
which  we  have  reserved  for  final  consideration,  is  the  need  at 
present  existing  in  Hawaii  for  a unification  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teacher  education.  The  problem  is  presented  by  the 
present  situation  in  which  there  is  a complete  'separation  of  pro- 
fessional education  for  teachers  of  the  first  eight  grades  from 
that  for  teachers  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  This 
condition  engenders  relationship  between  the  teachers  in  these 
parts  of  the  school  system  which  is  neither  wholesome  from  a 
social  point  of  view  nor  from  a professional  point  of  view.  Need 
for  unification  exists  also  in  the  fact  that  the  reorganization  of 
the  school  curriculum  now  going  on  is  definitely  hindered  (1)  by 
failur  of  teachers  in  preparation  for  the  two  groups  of  schools 
to  stu  y along  as  closely  similar  lines  as  they  might,  and  (2)  by 
the  sharp  division  that  exists  between  these  School  divisions 
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and  their  respective  teachers  in  the  field.  Unification  of  profes- 
sional education  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  course  of  development 
now  under  way. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  professional  education  of 
teachers,  we  may  summarize  the  principles  which  we  believe 
should  guide  the  development  of  the  program  in  Hawaii. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  standard  period  of  professional  pre- 
paration for  teachers  should  be  raised  to  four  years  for  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  to  five  years  for  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  that  appropriate  recognition  be  granted 
for  this  professional  study. 

2.  We  believe  that  all  cotu'se  work  during  these  periods 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  professional  school  or  college 
and  should  be  treated  as  belonging  to  the  professional  program 
of  studies  of  the  prospective  teacher. 

3.  Admission  to  principalships  and  supervisory  positions 
should  require,  (1)  graduation  from  a teachers’  college  or  from 
a standard  college  curriculum  with  courses  in  education  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and,  in  addition,  (2) 
a year  of  graduate  work  in  education. 

4.  A proper  development  of  the  total  program  of  the 
schools  requires  the  unification  of  all  teacher-education  in 
Hawaii. 

The  propositions  and  recommendations  embodied  and  ac- 
cepted in  this  report,  we  commend  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
to  the  convention  of  delegates  representing  the  Hawaii  Education 
Association,  and  recommend  that  they  be  accepted  as  expressing 
the  will  of  the  Association. 

(Signed) 

E.  V.  SAYERS,  Chairman. 

PHOEBE  H.  AMOY 

C.  A.  ANDERSON 

CHARLES  W.  BALDWIN 

MILES  E.  CAREY 

WILL  C.  CRAWFORD 

EVA  Y.  CHUN 

MARY  DINSMORE 

R.  M.  FAULKNER 

H.  M.  HALE 

NELLIE  HISERMAN 

THAYNE  M.  LIVESAY 

W.  HAROLD  LOPER 

MRS.  MAYBELLE  B.  McCLEERY 

O.  W.  ROBINSON 

CARRIE  A.  THOMPSON 

EDITH  S.  TROELLER. 

ROSS  B.  WILEY 
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